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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADDISON. 


JOSEPH ADDISON was the eldest son of the 
Reverend Launcelot Addison, Dean of Litchfield; 
and was born on the first of May, 1672, at Milston, 
near Ambresbury, in Wiltshire, of which place his 
father was then rector. He was baptized on the day 
of his birth, owing to his apparently weak state, 
which threatened a speedy termination to his exis- 
tence. 3 

Dr. AppDIson was a man of considerable learn- 
ing, of amiable manners, and unaffected piety; he 
was consequently solicitous that his children should 
imbibe the purest principles of virtue and religion, 
and he exerted every effort of example and precept 
to render them what he wished. Assuming no por- 
tion of harshness on the one hand, nor too much re- 
Jaxing the reins of discipline on the other, he beeame 
the object of united love and reverence to all his fa- 
mily, Steele, who was well acquainted with the 
dean, has given us a most lively and exquisite picture 
of his parental and domestic conduct. 

‘Il REMEMBER, among all my acquaintance,”’’ 


says he, * but one man whom I have thought to live 
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with his children with equanimity and a good grace. 
He had three sons and one daughter, whom he bred 
with all the care imaginable, in a liberal and ingenu- 
ous way. I have often heard him say, he had the 
weakness tolove one much better than the other, but 
that he took as much pains to correct that as any 
other criminal passion that could arise in his mind. 
His method was, to make it the only pretension in his 
children to his favour, to be kind to each other; and 
he would tell them, that he who was the best brother, 
he would reckon the best son. ‘This turned their 
thoughts into an emulation for the superiority in 
kind and tender affection towards each other. The 
boys behaved themselves very early with a manly 
friendship; and their sister, instead of the gross fa- 
miliarities and impertinent freedoms in behaviour, 
usual in other houses, was always treated by them 
with as much complaisance as any other young lady 
of their acquaintance. It was an unspeakable plea- 
sure to visit, or sit at a meal, in that family. I have 
often seen the old man’s heart flow at his eyes with 
joy, upon occasions which would appear indifferent to 
such as were strangers to the turn of his mind; but 
a very slight accident, wherein he saw his children’s 
good-will to one another, created in him the god-like 
pleasure of loving them, because they loved each 
other. This great command of himself, in hiding his 
first impulse to partiality, at Jast improved to a steady 
justice towards them; and that, which at first was 
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but an expedient to correct his weakness, was after- 

wards the measure of his virtue.” 
a To this judicious treatment of his children in 
their earliest years, we owe that sweetness of dispo- 
sition, that philanthropy and piety which distinguished 
his son Joseph through life. As the doctor was, how- 
ever, much employed in the necessary and useful du- 
ties of a parish priest, and a great portion of his lei- 
sure was devoted to compositions in defence of the 
established church, young Addison, when arrived at 
4 proper age for public tuition, was placed under the 
care of the Rey. Mr. Nash, who at that time kept a 
school at Ambresbury. He had resided some time, 
and made no inconsiderable progress with this gen- 
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ileman, when he was removed, by the wish of his fa- 
ther, to a larger seminary at Salisbury, under the su- | 
perintendance of Mr. ‘Taylor. | 

HERE, however, he remained not long; for in 
1683, when he had entered his twelfth year, his fa- 


; . 
ioe te alah es tehsil monet. 
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; ther, now just promoted to the deanery of Lichfield, 
: and wishing to have his son nearer his new residence, 
and more beneath his eye, committed him to the 
care of Mr. Shaw, master of the grammar school in 
that city, and father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. 
In this situation, nothing more material is reecord- 
ed of him, than his enterprize and courage in leading 
i and conducting, successfully, a plan for barring-out 
te ! his master; a disorderly privilege which, until the 
middle of the last century, universally prevailed in 
our principal seminaries for education; where the 
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boys, exulting at the re-approach of their periodical 
liberty, and unwilling to wait its regular commence- 
ment, seized upon the school some days previous to 
the vacation; violently excluded their preceptor, 
by barricading the doors, and, not content with the 
simple possession of the fortress, usually defied and 
ridiculed him from its windows. As this practice 
was, however, for the most part, an expected oceur- 
rence, the master, generally with great good hu- 
mour, forgave the attempt, and sometimes even fa- 
voured the design, by assuming the appearance of 
singular precaution, to defeat which, much maneu- 
vre and stratagem became necessary on the part of 
the conspirators. 

A sHorrt period only had elapsed, when he was 
again removed, and left Lichfield for the Charter 
House, over which then presided Dr. Ellis, a man 
of very respectable literature and abilities. "There 
are few things more prejudicial to improvement in 
boys, than a rapid transition from school to school ; 
neither the grammar nor the modes of teaching are 
probably alike ; it is usually necessary to return upon 
the ground already passed ; much time is therefore 
wasted in acquiring the new method, and intricacy 
and confusion but too often ensue. Addison, however, 
seems happily to have escaped the common conse- 
quences of these frequent changes, the result pro- 
bably, on the part of his father, rather of necessity 
than of choice. It was in this school, that he form. 
ed an intimacy with sir Richard Steele, which was 
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nearly durable as his life, and productive of incaleu- 
lable benefit both to themselves and the public. 

Ir is a decided proof of the early proficiency of 
Addison, that, at the age of fifteen, he was deemed 
qualified for an university. Accordingly, in the year 
1687, he relinquished the Chartreux for Oxford, and 
was entered of Queen’s College, formerly the seat of 
his father’s studies. 

A SCENE now opened upon our young ecollegian, 
perfectly adapted to his genius. Oxford has ever 
been celebrated for its peculiar attention to classicat 
learning; and Addison, who had already imbibed a 
strong relish for the best writers of Greece and 
Rome, here found the encouragement, and all the op- 
portunities for improvement he could wish. He had 
resided about two years at Queen’s College, when a 
copy of some verses that he had written in the Latin 
language having accidentally fallen into the hands of 
Dr. Laneaster, then fellow, and afterwards provost 
of Queen’s, he was so much struck with their merit, 
that he resolved to patronize their author, and shortly 
succeeded in procuring his admission into Magdalen 
College, where he was elected a demy in July, 1689, 
a situation nearly similar to that which is elsewhere 
designated by the appellation of scholar. 

In this college, where he took the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts on February 14, 16938, he prosecuted his 
classical studies with uncommon ardour; and in a 
short time acquired a reputation for Latin poetry, 
K2 
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more extensive and splendid tha had hitherto at- 
tended any English name. 

To these Latin compositions he appears to have 
been very partial. He collected them with great care 
‘in the second volume of the Muse Anglicane, and 
sent them -as a present to the celebrated Boileau, 
«« who,” observes Mr. Tickell, « from that time con- 
ceived an opinion of the English genius for poetry ;”’ 





an assertion most probably without foundation, or 
built upon a mere compliment, as Boileau is well 
known to have held modern Latin poetry in utter con- 
tempt. 

THEsE juvenile productions of Addison are in 
number eight. 1st. Peace restored to Europe under 
the auspices of William; 2dly. A description of the 
Barometer; Sdly. The Batile of the Pigmies and 
the Cranes; 4thly. On the Resurrection, descriptive 
of the painting over the altar in Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; 5thly. The Bowling Green ; 6thly. An Ode 
to Dr. Hannes, an ingenious physician and poet; 
7thly. The Puppet Show ; sthly. Ode to Dr. Burnet, 
the celebrated author of the Theory of the Earth. 


i Or the topics thus chosen, the first, the fourth, 
| ji and the eighth are susceptible of the finest strokes of 
" ‘| sublimity and imagination ; but it must be affirmed, : | 
J} that Addison has by no means done them justice. \l 
} | His diction and versification are indeed classical and : 
4 j harmonious ; but the enthusiasm which liberty and 


religion should inspire in the mind of a poet is in vain 
sought for. If on subjects of this exalted nature he 
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be thought deficient, it cannot be expected that much 
fancy or illustration should decorate such themes as 
The Barometer, The Bowling Green, or The Puppet 


Show. They might, however, with much propriety: 


have been seasoned both with satire and humour ; 
they have neither, and are only valuable for preci- 
sion in description, and for neatness and purity in 
language. 

Many of our poets, both anterior to and since the 
days of Addison, have, in an early period of life, 
gained celebrity by the composition of Latin verse. 
The epigrams and hendecasyllables of Leland, the 
first Englishman, who after the restoration of letters 
wrote Latin poetry with any pretensions to classical 
taste, have occasionally much elegance and beauty. 


Milton’s Poemata, together with great melody and - 


classic purity, possess the merit of weight of senti- 
ment and vigour of imagination; qualities seldom 
found in the Latin poetry of the moderns. Of this en- 
comium the English reader will, I hope, shortly be 
able to ascertain the propriety through the version 
of the late Mr. Cowper, who, from the specimens 
brought forward by Mr. Hayley, seems happily to 
have transfused the very spirit of Milton. May’s 
continuation of the Pharsalia of Lucait is a success- 
ful imitation of the lofty sentiment, the nervous and 
sonorous hexameters of the republican bard; and 
Cowley, though frequently defective in taste and pu- 
rity, from causes similar to those which have injured 
the produetions of his native muse, has sometimes 
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passages which display the sweetness and simplicity 
of the chastest models. 

In melody, correctness, and selection of lan- 
guage, Addison may be esteemed equal to Milton, 
and superior to May and Cowley ; but inferior to all, 
and especially to the first, in fertility of faney and 
energy of thought. Of that playful humour and ex- 
quisite imagination, which so admirably diversify 
the periodical compositions of our author, there are 
no traees discoverable in these juvenile effusions. 

Tuat their composition was, however, of essen- 
tial service toward improving his own taste, by ren- 
dering him perfectly familiar with the style and man- 
ner of the best poets of Rome, and that his success 
in this department contributed not a little to excite 
in the public mind a just relish for classical simpli- 
city and correctness, cannot be denied. If, restricted 
by the trammels of a dead language he has exhibited 
not much invention or fancy, he, at least, presented 
his contemporaries with very chaste imitations, and 
entirely void of extravagance and conceit, the then 
fashionable vices of the literary world. 

«© An early acquaintance with the classics,” justly 
remarks Mr. 'Vickell, “is what may be ealled the 
good-breeding of poetry, as it gives a certain grace- 
fulness which never forsakes a mind that contracted 
it in youth, but is seldom or never hit by those who 
would learn it too late. Addison first distinguished 
himself by his Latin compositions, published in the 
Muse Anglicane ; and was admired as one of the 
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best authors since the Augustan age, in the two uni- 
versities, and the greatest part of Europe, before he 
was talked of as a poet in town. There is not per- 
haps any harder task than to tame the natural wild- 
ness of wit, and to civilize the fancy. The generality 
of our old English poets abound in forced conccits 
and affected phrases ; and even those who are said to 
come the nearest to exactness are but too often fond 
of unnatural beauties, and aim at something better 
than perfection. If Mr. Addison’s example and pre- 
cepts be the occasion that there now begins to be a 
great demand for correetness, we may justly attri- 
bute it to his being first fashioned by the ancient mo- 
dels, and familiarized to propricty of thought and 
ehastity of style. 


SincE the era of Addison, many of our poets. 


have attained great excellence in the composition of 
Latin verse. ‘They have rivalled him in purity and 
correctness, and superadded to their pieces the stamp 
of originality, the impression of their own character 
and feelings. The moral and pathetic Gray is seen 
no less in his Roman than his English dress ; and of 
the laureat Warten, it has been justly said by his bro- 
ther, that he seems to have thought in Latin; and 
who will deny exquisite merit, and a certain indivi- 
duality, to the Latin poetry and translations of Sir 
William Jones and Vincent Bourne ? 

Ir was in the twenty-second year of his age that 
Addison ventured to appear before the bar of the 
public as an English poet. He then produced some 
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verses addressed to Mr. Dryden; which, as they 
procured him the notice and approbation of that truly 
original genius, and of course the applause of others, 
fully answered his purpose, and highly gratified his 
feelings. Their poetical merit, however, is trifling, 
and the rhymes singularly incorrect ; in the range of 
six and thirty lines we have, wrote—thought, song— 
tongue, gods—woods, limbs—streams, reveal—tell : 
terminations which are neither addressed to the eye 
nor to the ear. Pope had not yet commenced that 
system of correct and uniformly melodious versifica- 
tion which produced a revolution in the poetical 
world ; and which perhaps, in the present day, has 
been carried too far, and has attained a polish too 
brilliant and artificial to be altogether pleasing. 

SHORTLY after this effort, our author ventured -o 
upon a translation of the fourth book of the Georgics 
of Virgil, omitting, however, the pathetic episode of ; 
Aristeus. This is a yery respectable attempt, and in 
some respects superior to the version of Dryden, | 
who with much candour gave it due praise, and de- 

clared that after Addison’s bees, his latter swarm 
i i} was hardly worth the hiving. 

ADDISON possessed a far more perfect idea of the 
genius and character of Virgil than Dryden, who has 
grossly and frequently violated his dignity, simplicity 
4) \ and grace. In that most exquisite episode the Cory- 
i\ cian Peasant, where the happy old man is drawn re- 
fe | clined beneath his plane-trees, enjoying their cool- 
| ness and a summer’s feast, Dryden has greatly in- 
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jured the picture by the introduction of language 
which suggests rather the carousal of a drunken 
party, than the temperate refreshment which the | 
poor and frugal peasant could bestow. 


——ministrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 
a cool retreat 
To shade good fellows from the summer’s heat. 

Inro an impropriety of this kind Addison never 
deviates ; and in the present instance he has correctly 
and elegantly given the sense of his original : 

——spreading plane-trees, where supinely laid 
He now enjoys the cool, and quafts beneath the shade. 

DRYDEN was indebted to our young poet for the 
arguments prefixed to the several books of his Vir- 
gil, and for a prefatory ‘ Essay on the Georgies,” 
which, if it display nothing very profound or discri- 
minative, is at least written in an easy and pleasing 
style, and with a warm and enthusiastic attachment 
to the subject.* 


_—"_ - 





ON THE 
Necessity and Utility of Literary -lcquisitions 
TOA 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. 
No. IV. 


—_— — 


THE culture, which literature bestows upon the 
human powers, ranks it among the choicest sublunary 


* See Drake’s Biographical Sketches, vol.i. p. 292. 
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blessings, and deservedly numbers it with the most 
potent auxiliaries of divine revelation. Whatever dis- 






putes may have originated, with those who have made 






the philosophy of the mind their study, respecting 





genius, whether natural or acquired, it. is certain, 






its diversity is chiefly owing to adventitious circum- 
stances. [t is by scientific and literary pursuits, the 
powers of the soul are developed and expanded. In 
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the original organization of mind, the seed of genius 
is sown, which the genial influences of a liberal educa- 
tion and assiduous eare, cherish and mature. 'T'o 
borrow the language of an amiable writer, “« A hu- 
man soul without education, is like marble in the 
quarry, which shews none of its inherent beauties 
until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every orna- 


ee ee 


mental cloud, spot, and vein,that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the same manner, when 
it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 





latent virtue and perfection, which, without such 
helps, are never able to make their appearance.” 


is 

Contrast the man of science with the unedu- 4 

4 

cated peasant; how cramped the powers, how con- i 
4 


tracted the views of the latter? His soul is devoted q 
to the sleep of death, and an impenetrable darkness 
has sat down upon it: he resembles an uneultivated 
swamp covered with reeds and rushes; while the 
former, with enlarged views, a vigorous and compre- 
ay bensive intellect, and extensive information, may be 
compared to a field in a high state of cultivation, 
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with its exuberant crops waving to the breeze. Com- 
is- pare him with the self-educated man, possessing, 
ide perhaps, natural genius, yet either languishing for 
want of culture, or impelling him into devious paths, 


ost 





ng 

| undirected by the friendly voice of science. Here the 
7" q powers are shrivelled; there they shoot luxuriant, 
he i: into all the wild extravagance of fancy and opinion. 
In 4 He has made excursions into the field of literature, 
13 eB and cropped many of its beauties, but, ignorant how 
“ fe to use them, he has suffered them to wither in his 


' 4 possession. He has made ample collections of the 
entertaining and the useful, but without judgment 
to methodize them, they lie undistinguished in a pro- 


C 
5 miscuous heap. He has made frequent attempts upon 
. science, but has never been able to concentrate his 

. powers, nor direct them with energy and perseve- 

, rance to the perfect attainment of any one object. In 

7 a word, he has never with vigorous impulse suecess- 


fully essayed to comprehend the limits, or to explore 
the remote regions of literary research. 

Ir is superfluous to enquire at the enlightened . 
and judicious mind, which character in his view ap- 
pears to promise the greatest advantages to the 
cause of morality, supposing them equally disposed to 
promote its interest. He whose powers and attain- 
ments do little more than rival the instinct of the irra- 
¥ tional tribes, who, if you deny him the benefit of 
a miracle, can seareely conceive with accuracy, or 
: utter distinetly a single proposition; or he whose 


faculties have been unfolded and expanded, who has 
L 
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been habituated to ace 


uracy of thought and expres- 
Sion, whose knowledge is “omparatively unbounded, 
and who is 
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guard against absurdities, point out what is suitable 
and decorous, and transfuse a spirit of beauty and 
excellence into his productions. With such attain- 
ments as these, placed under the direction of the 
Spirit of God, and hallowed by his grace, the minis- 
ter of Christ is in some degree prepared to enter 
upon that office, which obliges a skilful management 
of doctrine, and an expert use of previous acquire- 
ments, in contending for the faith. 

To those whose ignorance disqualifies them for 
appreciating the value of such acquisitions, who 
place the qualifications of a preacher in delusive im- 
pulses engrafted on an uncultivated mind, such a 
view of learning can present no attractions. The li- 
mits which these have set to theology itself, are ex- 
tremely contracted, and beyond them every species 
of knowledge is traduced and denounced. As to the 
cultivation of the powers of the mind, through the 
medium of human industry, they pronounce it a dar- 
ing attack upon the divine prerogative, and affect to 
derive it immediately from God, in a way similar to 
that of his ancient extraordinary messengers. While 
every feeling heart must deplore the prevalence of 
delusion, rational minds will regard these puerilities 
with pity and contempt. They are convinced, that a 
knowledge of the works of God can neither be unbe- 
coming his creatures, nor hostile to that display 
which the Deity has made of himself in the gospel ; 
they are persuaded that the rational powers of man 
were originally bestowed in a state of embryo, with 
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extraordinary pretensions, they evinced their inspira- 
tion and apostleship. And certainly it is no less be- 
coming those who aspire to their pretensions, to of- 
fer satisfactory documents to the understandings of 
their fellow men. But even this will not be suffi- 
cient. They must prove that the faculties of the hu- 
man mind are either fully developed in the birth, or 
are enjoined to remain in a state of torpor, until that 
culture, which they might have aequired by diligent 
exertion, be supernaturally communicated. Not only 
so; but, that the Deity has exerted his perfections 
in the production of beings, and the sustentation of 
the universe to so little purpose, that a knowledge 
of his works is worse than unprofitable. 

[I am not ignorant, however, that against this 
view of the importance and utility of learning, some 











plausible objections may be urged. Many, whose 
piety we dare not question, regard human learning 
with a jealous eye, and are not able to divest them- 
selves of a belief, that it is the inveterate enemy of 
that grace which is displayed in the gospel. Knowing 
the depravity of the human heart, and deficient in 
that enlargement and acuteness of intellect, which ena- 
ble to discriminate between the agreement and disa- 
greement of things, they often, with more zeal than 
discretion, declaim against human attainments. No 
doubt, they have the less reluctance in doing so, 
that human learning has too often appeared in the 
ranks of the enemies of truth. But certainly notlring 


that deserves the name of science, is, of necessity, 
L®& 
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at enmity With God. That learning we have been 
contending for, in the Preceding Pages, is in itself an 
innocent and profitable acquisition ; but, like every 
thing whieh is Valuable, its utility ult 

upon the dispositio F the mind in 

Posited, Did any thing 

ssentially intg its ¢ ion, it w € an object 


should be com- 
@ sense of duty, to denounce jx as the 
ully assassin of truth, He could With no mere 
Propriety trace the historic page, INVestivate the 
Calises of nature, Study the Originals of the sacred 
Volume, or endeavour {9 cultivate even his own fy. 
eullies, than he could commit sacrilege gp murder, 
THar femper of Mind which, Prompts men ty in. 
Yeigh against learning, may be, and Often is, mie. 
taken for Piety ; but it is the offspring Of ignorance 
and of errep, h epithets, y hich 
Induce the ignor Sard it as ay Unnecessary 
incumbrance, if’ not as Hy hostile 10 human 
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sion of divine influence, and instead of being the ally, 
it becomes the adversary of grace; but this is no 
more than what happens to the most inestimable be- 
nefits: every attainment, even the knowledge of the 


scriptures, every ordinance, not excepting prayer and 


praise, is liable to a similar abuse. ‘The very consi- 


deration, that it has been frequently resorted to by 
the enemies of religion, affords a presumptive argu- 
ment in its favour. Contending parties never fail to 
make their attack by such means, as, at least to 
them, appear likely to secure the victory. If desti- 
tute of truth, if deprived of its native energy, its fee- 
ble arm divides and seatters the church, and impi- 
ously menaces the fortress of truth itself: of what 
execution must it be capable, nerved by a gracious 
influence, and led on by the Spirit of the Lord? 
And is it possible this precious talent ean be more 
happily disposed of? or are they aware of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the enemies of our 
salvation, by discarding it from the system of ehris- 
tianity, and making an exclusive surrender of it into 
the hands of error ? 

ALTHOUGH it must be regretted, learning has 
sometimes appeared inimical to the interest of the gos- 
pel. yet we rejoice, it has not unfrequently been em- 
ployed to the overthrow of false science. In the hands 
of the friends of religion, it has often successfully 
repelled the impotent attacks of the sceptic, the in- 
fidel, and the atheist. It has co-operated mightily 
with the gospel in dissipating ignorance. Often, like 
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the star of the morning, it has preceded the intro- 
duction of revelation, and given a predisposition to 
society, for a more welcome reception of its genial 
beams. As an example, we gladly advert to the re- 
vival of literature in Europe, and the beneficial pur- 
poses which it subserved, in giving a more rapid and 
extensive circulation to scripture principle. It is an 
example, upon a large seale, of the valuable ends to 
which human learning may conduce, deposited in the 
heart of a preacher, and sanctified and directed by 
the Spirit of God. | 

Is there not something, which every one, solici- 
tous for the ultimate. success of the gospel, would de- 
sire, on perceiving learning take its stand under the 
banner of religion? How glorious to God, how grate- 
ful to man, when the feeble efforts of genius unite 
with the efficacy of the Holy Ghost, and, with irre- 
sistible impulse, abash error, convince, persuade, and 
captivate the souls of men! Nor is there cause of un- 
due boasting. Genius and talent are no less the gifts 
of God, than the soul in whieh they reside ; and their 
being cultivated and sanctified, and devoted to the 
service of the gospel, is as powerful a demonstration 
of grace, as any with which we are acquainted in the 
history of man. 

OTHERs again, whose learning has been very con- 
siderable, have laboured to inspire the multitude with 
prejudice against it. Like ungrateful children, they 
have endeavoured to awaken public indignation, and 
to point the finger of scorn against their bountiful 
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parent. Ignorant of society and of man, acquainted 
with their own species through the medium of books 
alone, they have given to human character a fanciful 
delineation. In academieal recesses, they have framed 
plans incompatible with the state of things. They 
have rushed from their retirement, impelled by an 
extravagant impulse, which is ever incident to crude 
and undisciplined reflection, and have waged an eter- 
nal war with reason and order. The human mind is 
naturally indolent; the ignorant are conscious of in- 
feriority ; they are the majority; they are happy in 
an advocate ; their reveries are contagious, and they 
are transported with a religion which may consist 
with intellectual torpor. Even persons of intelligence 
and sagacity in many of the literary departments, 


but unaccustomed to cool and dispassionate refléc- 


tion, in matters of religion, are too often guilty of 
rejecting without reason, and adopting without en- 
quiry. 

Or the effects which must result from learning’s 
being exiled from the pulpit, few perhaps are aware. It 
is impossible, in the existing state of things, to eal- 
culate with precision on all the evils incident to an 
illiterate ministry, or to what extent it must affect 
the interest of society. Professional men are the 
guardians of literature ; in particular, the station 
which gospel ministers are called to oceupy, gives 
it a superior claim upon their patronage. Were they 
to agree to banish learning from the sacred office, 
however men of science in other departments, aad 
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tage of that literature which they are endeavouring 
to banish from the world. Their examples are taken 


from a country where genius has found an asylum, | 


where talent has been cultivated, and where seience 
undulates to the most obscure hamlet; and because 
they have been able to select from the unlettered 
group, persons who are capable of making a display 
of talent, far from being contemptible, they graft 
upon this circumstance the position, *«* that learning 
is not requisite to preaching.” ‘This is a mode of 
reasoning highly disingenuous. Since learning is so 
little to be valued, seeing that all its: pretensions te 
utility in the ministry are unfounded, why choose 
their models of illiterate preaching from society, 


strongly impregnated with the essence of literature? — 


why not select them from parts of the world where 
the morning of science has never dawned, where 
the enlightened traveller seeks the monuments of li- 
terature in vain? 

Wuo does not know, that, in an enlightened 
community, persons may be found, who, without the 
formality ofa liberal education, may have been, not- 
withstanding, educated in fact? Learning has not 
descended upon them with the eopiousness and ma- 
jesty of a river, but, oozing through the crevices of 
society, it has supplied, though sparingly, the thirst 
for knowledge, and refreshed the bud of genius. 
Thousands in this age are of this description. They 
have not received an academical education; they 
hold no rank among graduates; they are not num- 
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bered with men of letters; yet they are men of na- 
tural genius, and have partook of that general diftu- 
sion of knowledge, which will ever be found per- 
vading all ranks in an age of science. But let the 
guardians of literature abandon their charge, let the 
patrons of science cease to encourage it, let the mi- 
nisters of the gospel agree to expel it from the pul- 
pit; it will presently become an object of public in- 
difference, next of disgust, and finally of contempt. 
There is none to whom such a revolution would be 
more fatal than to those whose doctrine directly leads 
to its accomplishment. They are as much indebted 
to the culture of mind, for their partial attainments, 
as the professed advocates of learning. They despise 
the fountain, it is true, yet condescend to drink at 
the stream. They perch on the flowers which others 
have reared with toil, and, like the cameleon, they 
assume their colour; they, therefore, perform the 
duties of their office in a way comparatively respec- 
table. But cast the eye upon a more extended pros- 


pect ; imagine the system to operate in the fulness of 


effeet which they desire; allow them to have that in- 
fluence upon the public mind, which legitimate 
preachers ought to have ; and you will recognize, at 
a distance, the illiterate preacher’s successor, dege- 
nerated into an indolent and artless savage, bowing 
te the moon, or kissing the flood. 
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ON COERCION, 


AS ESSENTIAL TO POLITICAL LIBERTY. 


ANARCHY and tyranny form the two extremes 
of human governments. However well adjusted the 
balance of power may be, in the original formation 
of a constitution, there will be found, in practicing 
upon it, a constant tendency either to disorder or to 
despotism. This tendency to the one or to the other, 
will be felt in proportion to the influence of the great 
body of the people, or of a few, who, by superior 
skill in mancuvre, or by forcible measures, may 
have succeeded in engrossing the power. Experience 
every where teaches, that individuals, actuated by — 
metives of self-preservation, and a love of rational 
liberty, whatever may be the form of government 
they adopt, generally set out together ; but present- 
ly separate, and distance each other, according as 
they are propelled by popular feeling, or submit to 
the encroachments of ambition. 

WHEN a dereliction of principle, or an abuse of 
power occurs, by whatever name the government may 
be designated, whether republican or monarchical, 
the evils flowing from it are materially the same. 
They equally invade the province of liberty, and 
seize and carry off the rights of the people. It is of 
very little moment to an individual suffering unjust- 


ly, whether it be occasioned by the whip of a tyrant 
M 
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or the caprice of the populace. Lt is the same thing to 
me, whether I am deprived of my purse by a gang 
of despicable footpads, supplied with bludgeons to 
knock out my brains in case of refusal, or by a single 
desperado of giant form, and doubly armed. If there 
be any preferable difference, as to the kind of power 
by which one would choose to suffer unjustly, it is 
certainly on the side of that which appears enveloped 
in the august symbols of human grandeur. There 
are few who had not rather perish under the gripe 
of the lion, than by the stings of a thousand wasps. 
Ir is on that side on which power lies, that a 
violation of human rights can possibly ensue: Nor 
will it be found a competent security for the lasting 
enjoyment of those rights, that the people continue to 
hold themselves radically in possession of the power. 
The great mass is as capable of corruption as any in- 
dividual who partly composes*it ; with this difference, 
however, that the political machine moves more tar- 
dily, and its progress in error is the less perceptible. 
The propensity which power, in the hands of weak 
mortals, has to corruption, is a consideration which 
imperiously commands attention to the movements of 
human policy. A wise and a free people will always 
best guarantee their freedom, by a rational attach- 
ment to their laws, by a scrupulous examination of 
their own motives, and a supreme regard to the gene- 
ral good. They ought to suffer themselves to be con- 
vinced, that every deviation from these laws whieh 
eonstitute the basis of their freedom, goes to under- 
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mine the fabric, and remotely threatens to bury them- 
selves or their offspring in the ruins of their liberty. 
ApMiIrT a species of government propitious to free- 
dom to be once adopted, it requires, in the very same 
proportion that it is a most inestimable human bless- 








‘ing, to be fostered and protected by judicious coun- 


cils and effective measures. As human nature is now 
constituted, liberty is an exotic plant, which calls for 
the most delicate treatment; it withers and expires 
equally under the rude hands of an unskilled popu- 
lace, and of a selfish despot: and even when reared 
and defended with the utmost care, seldom flourishes 
for any considerable period. Nothing is more perni- 
cious to genuine freedom, than a blind attachment to 
a party. It generally commences with at least some 
degree of knowledge of the fundamental laws, and a 
rational respect for the cause of freedom itself; but 
by a very easy transition, the weak mind comes to 
fix its views, and by degrees its confidence, upon the 
advocates of its cause; who, as naturally in their 
turn, lose sight of the original principle, and confine 
their policy within the narrow limits of party oppo- 
sition. Measures are adopted, and precedents esta- 
blished, not for the noble purposes of promoting ge- 
neral good, or to give stability te empire; but with 
the mean intention of crushing an opponent, or giv- 
ing extent and influence to a party. Political litiga- 
tion is as closely allied to political freedom, as a 
stream is to its fountaiu, and will as inevitably carry 
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fight and unresisting bodies to a distance from its 
souree. 

THINKING men, who have not surrendered their 
understandings to party, will feel disposed to en- 
quire, when a measure is recommended, or a deci- 
sion passed, whether it grew out of the constitution ; 
whether it be analogous to law; whether it inter- 
feres with the rights of the people, and whether, 
upon the whole, it be adapted to produce a greater 
good. ‘They will not give credit to the uprightness 
of a measure, merely because it happened to be re- 
commended by one party, and opposed by another. 
If they cannot perceive its aptitude to promote some 
advantage to society, they justly suspect it to be a 
stroke of that kind of policy which consults the 
interest of a part at the expense of the whole. 

InNovaTions and abuses are commonly intro- 
duced through the medium of party spirit. Those 
measures which the people would have reprobated, 
had they been recommended from another quarter, 
they extol, when proceeding from themselves. ‘The 
noble cause of liberty degenerates into the mere suc- 
eess of a party, or perhaps is mistaken for the free- 
dom of a savage, who traverses the wilderness un- 
eontrouled. When the general character of a nation 
answers to this description, the probability is, the 
votaries of genuine liberty are few, and that the 
great mass sacrifices to a phantom. 

By a certain reaction, every where perceivable, 
extreme measures furnish a remedy for themselves. 
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Tyranny, when it becomes intolerable, is resisted, 
and falls before the desperate measures to which it 
gave rise. Anarchy, or which is the same thing, hu-’ 
man conduct undirected and uncontrouled by reason 
and law, provides an antidote in the disorders which 
it occasions. When ideas of freedom swell into tur- 
bulenee, and set at defiance all salutary restraint, vi- 
olence ensues, protection is withdrawn, artifice and 
physical strength become the measure of every man’s 
eonduct, and the greatest evils are inflicted with im- 
punity. In this state of things, every man’s safety be- 
ing at issue, he willingly capitulates, and hastens to 
recognize some code of social law which may in fu- 
ture yield him protection. 

THE remedy, however, which extreme measures 
furnish, is generally slow, and always painful. Fla- 
grant violations of justice will, as they occasionally 
turn up, excite public alarm ; but it is not until they 
become frequent, as well as flagrant, and threaten to 
inflict a general evil, that every man feels himself at 
issue with the sufferer, and agrees to hazard person 
and property in restoring energy to coercive law. 

Bur preventatives are both safer and easier than 
restoratives. As it may be presumed, much of the 
evil complained of in civil society, originates in false 
views of liberty ; the best method of remedying the 
past, and preventing the future, would be, to ascer- 
tain with precision, what liberty is; whether it con- 
sistin an exemption from law, or in a rational attach- 


ment to law. 
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WHAT THEN Is LIBERTY? This question I put, 
not with an intention to discuss at large the nature of 
liberty, and to affix precise limits to it; but to as- 
certain how far coercion is concerned with it, and 
whether it does not, by inevitable necessity, enter 
into the constitution of political freedom.—What 
then, I repeat, is liberty ? Does freedom consist in a 
power to do as every one wills, unawed by restraint ? 
Is liberty, what millions paint it to their imagina- 
tions, a lovely, harmless innocent, who only smiles 
upon them in the commission of evil? Are men free 
only in the proportion that they violate just laws, or 
connive at a violation of them in others? Or does 
not genuine freedom rather consist in a rational at- 
tachment to laws, founded in eternal justice, and 
stamped with the authority of Gad? 

LIBERTY must be something very different from 
a power inherent in every man to do what he wills. 
Although one man should wish to possess a power of 
this kind, yet he must be aware, that every other 
man has an equal right with him, and that to make 
the principle general, would compel individuals te 
stand singly forward, each in his own defence. This 
would infer a species of restraint much more illegal 
and oppressive, than what any civilized policy would 
adopt. Such a liberty as this, is the liberty of a wolf, 
who prowls the desert in quest of prey, but is liable 
to be crushed by some other animal equally fierce, 
and possessed of superior physical strength. This is 
a freedour which we see, alike illustrated in the life 
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of a savage, and of a tyrant. The former enjoys li- 
berty, with no other restraints than those which arise 
from the superior agility and strength of another sa-— 
vage, and with no other protection than what his 
swiftness, dexterity, or physical force may give him: 
the latter, without fear or restraint, scatters destrue- 
tion around him, until arrested by the dagger of some 
adventurous assassin. Of this kind of liberty man, in 
his rudest state, is possesSed ; and every instance of 
the will of an individual bursting into criminal ae- 
tion with impunity, is a specimen of a barbarous free- 
dom, which exists wherever man is uncivilized. The 
escape of a criminal from just punishment may be 
dignified with the name of mildness; but it is in 
truth a relaxation of those coercive measures. which — 
are essential to the preservation of liberty. In the 
same proportion that criminality is suffered easily to 
escape, it is indulged: and in the same degree pro- 
tection is withdrawn, and the publie safety endan- 
gered. 

No rational definition of political liberty has been 
riven, that does not involve in it coercive measures, 
as the best security of the rights of man. « Where 
there is no law,” says Mr. Locke, « there is no free- 
dom.”* And, observes the very judicious Black- 
stone, ‘ Political or civil liberty, which is that of a 
member of society, is no other than natural liberty, 
so far restrained by human laws as is necessary and 


* Locke on Government, page 2. sect. 57. 
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expedient for the general advantage of the public.”’* 
Mr. Christian, the able editor of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, has observed—* The liberty of doing eve- 
ry thing which a man’s passions urge him to attempt, 
or his strength enables him to effect, is savage fero- 
city; it is the liberty of a tiger, and not the liberty 
ofa man.”*} ‘The excellent moralist, Dr. Paley, in 
his chapter on civil liberty, remarks : « Civil liberty 
is the not being restrained by any law, but what con- 
duces, in a great degree, to the publie welfare.” 
Were it requisite to adduce further testimony, I 
might add, that in the only theocracy ever establish- 
ed, I mean the Jewish government, Jehovah, whe 
dispensed law to that people, made coercive law a 
very considerable part of their judicial code. A great 
portion of the coercive law of the Jews has been for- 
mally recognized by the apostle,js—under the gos- 
pel dispensation, which some have so far misunder- 
stood as to conceive it to have relaxed all moral ob- 
ligation. 

Pottricat liberty, then, is no other than the en- 
joyment of human rights, seeured to the possessor 
by coercive law. It can no longer exist, than the laws 
which protect it are enforced. Civil liberty and ra- 
tional restraint co-exist together; they are insepa- 
rabie ; they are, in fact, one. With the relaxation of 
just law, liberty expires. A true sense of liberty 
* Com. vol. 1, page 125—Portland edition. 


t Ibid vol. i. page 126—foot note. + Book vi.chap. 5. 
§ 1 Tim. i. 9, 10, 11. 
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must, therefore, consist in a rational attachment to 
just laws. 

To adjust the balance of liberty, in this view, 
must be no easy task. Admitting the constitution, in . 
its criginal formation, to be adapted in a perfect de- 
gree, to protect the individual in the possession of 
his just rights; yet, to direct the administration 
with an impartial hand, will be difficult. The history 
of nations presents no example wherein the govern- 
ment of a country has been, for any length of time, 
executed with unvarying attention to the laws. Ei- 
ther coercive law has been pushed beyond the limits 
of moderation, and has generated oppression ; or it 
has been relaxed, and anarchy has ensued. 

WueEnreE the will of an individual is the law, co- 
ereion will occupy a disproportionate place. The arm . 
of power will usurp the place of rational discussion, 
and coercive measures be employed, not to defend 
life, person, and property, but wantonly to prostrate 
them at the feet of a tyrant. But it ought also to be 
recollected, that when popular feeling is suffered to 
give a tone to the executive, a relaxation will ensue, 
which, although it prevent person and property from 
falling a prey to the caprice of an absolute ruler, will 
be in danger of withdrawing general protection, and 
leaving these blessings at the mercy of every indivi- 
dual. This is a state of society more to be depre- 
cated than even tyranny itself; its evils are more ge- 
nerally felt, and it is not so capable of a speedy re- 
medy. 
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In a popular government, such as that of the Uni- 
ted States, coercive law is much more likely to be 
relaxed, than to become more rigid. The reason is, the 
administration of the country has more of an affinity 
with the sensibilities of our nature, than with ambi- 
tion. And should evils result to the citizen from such 
measures, an apology may be offered, which the feel- 
ing heart will always treat with respect. But, at the 
best, it will be an apology derived from human weak- 
ness. It ought to be remembered, that reason, ra- 
ther than feeling, ought to dictate in matters of hu- 
man happiness ; that this ought to be particularly 
the case in the adoption of law; and that it is still 
more emphatically true of that part of law which is 
coercive. Nor let it be forgotten, that there is more 
than one way of destroying politica? liberty. Oppres- 
sive measures despatch it at once; but a relaxation 
of the laws, te which it owes its existence, will as 
eertainly despatch it, although with less violence. 

I sHaz eonclude this essay, by adverting to a 
very common saying, which is generally adduced to 
defend outrages upon good breeding, or to apologize 
for the sallies of ungovernable passion. «This is a 
free country,” exclaims the knight-errant of liberty, 
‘severy man is free to speak and act as he chooses,”’ 
If this mean any thing more than that every man en- 
joys a liberty, which is consistent with salutary 
Jaws, so far from paying a compliment to the coun- 
try, it is a severe and an ill-placed reprehension. 
What! are the citizens of Ameriea at liberty to yie- 
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late just laws with impunity? Does the far-famed li- 
berty of the United States consist in allowing every 
individual to act as passion may impel, without re- 
straint? No. This isa species of liberty which would — 
degrade a civilized man to the rank of a savage. It 
is the glory of a free country to restrain its citizens 
from violating each other’s righis ; and it is the na- 
tion which does so in the most perfect manner, to 
which generous liberty will adjudge the prize, in- 
scribed with the motto, « EK pLurigus unum,”* 


ON THE PIONEER. 


Their minds are various, as the roads they take 
BLAtIR. 





in journeying through life. 


IT is now high time I should pay some attention 
to my correspondents. I should have done it sooner, 
had their communications been more flattering. But 
what is very singular, I hate to be found fault with ; 
and, what is equally unfortunate, my correspondents 
have, to a man, determined to do the very thing Iam 
most apt to be out of humour with. In imitation, how- 
ever, of all my worthy predecessors in the periodi- 
eal way, I have resolved to keep my temper, and to 
took on myself in future as a kind of common butt, 


* The motto inscribed upon the American arms, literally signify- 
“ing one out of many, denoting the distinguished excellence of the 
constitution. 
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upon which my reader shall be at full liberty to dis- 
charge his spleen. 

Tux language of complaint and disappointment, 
although common, is vexatious. There is no being 




























to whom its charms are less captivating than an au- 
thor, who, while the fine things trickle from his pen, 
fancies he hears applause bursting on every side. 
From the time he has given the last touches to his 
Jucubrations, until they meet the public eye, they 
have generally all the charming influence of an 
opiate ; he is entranced in a visionary paradise, from 
which he is scarcely roused, by the growling of his 
disappointed readers. 

In looking over my epistolary correspondence, I 
find things at sixes and sevens. Some of my readers 
appear at as great a loss to know the real character 
of the PIoNEER, as the two travellers were put to it 
in finding the colour of the cameleon. One objects it 
i is too learned; a second does not understand it; a 
third cannot read it; a fourth condemns it because it 
contains no news, and a fifth because it has nothing 
funny. They are pretty generally agreed, however, 
its object is to make money, and that it is to be pre- 
ferred to carrying about a shew of puppets, or even 
writing out last speeches, A sample of the correspon- 
dence is as follows : 


al 


+ Mr. PIONEER, 
a. I LIVE in a town, out of which are sixteen wha 
have subscribed for your paper. On receiving your 
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first number, we felt some disappointment, but con- 
cluded it would be unfair to judge from a single 
number. But our disappointment was not less on re- 
ceiving the second. We then concluded one of us 
should write, and it fell upon me. Now, sir, I am te 
inform you, that our town is pestered with feds, whe 
are continually sneering at the weak measures of 
our government. This has induced us, who are warm 
democrats, to meet frequently at a beer-house, where 
we smoke a segar, drink a mug of ale, read the 
news, and form our tickets. We had taken it for 
granted, from what you had suffered of church ty- 
ranny, that you were an enemy to federalism, which, 
between you and me, is only another name for ty- 
ranny itself; and we had expected that you would 
come out like a hurricane upon the feds. Certain I 
am, were any of us to turn authors, we should do 
little else than write for elections, and vex the lives 
of our oppenents. Judge then, what must have been 
our disappointment, at not seeing one word to the 
purpose. Hark’ee my friend, give us news and write 
politics, and keep all your fine things to yourself. If 
you wish to thrive, write what people will read ; and 
let me tell you, the Democratic Press and the Al- 
manac would be more esteemed by any one that I 
know, than all the taste and learning since the flood. 
Hoping you will take the hint, and that we shall soon 
see a whole Pioneer stuffed with news and politics, 
I am, Sir, your servant, 


TiMmoTHY FREEMAN. 
N 
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For the man calling himself the Poinarp. 

Sur, 

I am let to know you area ministur. I hant 
much nollige, but I expeckit some from you whan 1 
purchust your book. I am sorry to tell you, taint 
what I had thou’t it would be. I do not wnerstand it, 
nor one of my famuly. ’Bout the time I supseribid 
for it, I had been thinkin of gittin the Pilgrum’s 
Proghurs; but was advised to take the Poinard, as 
it would be releegus, whereas it is all about larnin, 
which is of no use to me. I will not take it upon me 
to say, but I think none of our ould devines would 
have put out such a book. I wish sur you would 
print releegun and nau’t else, and give us an account 
of the mishunaries, which will be more for your own 
onur, than cryin up larnin, which you know feeds 
man’s pride, and parvarts the scrjptir. I am sorry 
to see talons such as yours thrown away on things 
which it were good for us all we had nivir nown, | 
namely, the arts and syonses ; besides, I hant much q 
skill, if your asses do not lead men to neglek things : 
of gratur momunt. Revrant sur, I hope you will 
bear the words of a frend who wishes your good, 
and will from this forth direck all your talons against 
larnin, which will make some mends for what you 
have done, and I will continu my superscription in 
saport of the Poinard. 

Your welwishar, 
ANDREW MEANWELL. 
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For the Pioneer. 

Pray Mr. Fudge, let’s have a little fun. Your 
long-winded criticisms and lectures for the clergy, 
may do for dull people like yourself. What are all 
your Hadsons,* and Spectres,+ and larning to us? 
Do you think we can submit to lengthen our phizes 
over your paper for whole hours, without a single 
laugh? You call this entertainment? I wonder what 
materials you must be composed of, For my own 
part, I hold nothing worth the reading but what 
keeps my sides going like a pair of bellows. Give me 
Don Quixotte, Humphry Clinker, and Tristram 
Shandy, and you may burn your grave lectures on 
littertur for me. Depend upon it Mr. Gravity if you 
do not have done with your musty essays and let’s 
have something to shorten our faces, you will find 
yourself in a hubble. : 

Yours in haste, 
RicHarRD Quizz. 


Mr. PIoNEER, 

I am sorry to inform you, sir, your paper is not 
a favourite with the ladies. We had hoped it would 
have told us the fashions, and given us a list of all 
the plays, balls, and marriages which take place in 
the cities. I waited your first number with great ex- 
pectations, having heard of a beautiful young man, a 
great actor, who has lately made his appearance on 


* Addison. t Spectator. 
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the stage. when to my great surprise, my eye was 
saluted with an essay on the literary acquisitions of 
a preacher. An old maiden aunt of mine, who some 
years ago was the toast in one of the politest cities 
in our country, and who figured away in theatres 
and assemblies for at least twenty years, snatched 
the number out of my fingers, uttering with a flaunt- 
ing air, «I want to see whether my favourite Cooke 
is still living, and whether the assemblies meet in the 
town-house as they did in my time,” when out popped 
upon her an essay on class books. ‘This, sir, was as 
little to her taste, as the qualifications of a preacher 
were to mine. ‘ What,” says she, «the Pioneer a 
polite paper, proposing to treat of taste and to refine 
us all, and not a word of the theatre, nor assemblies, 
nor any of the polite circles! Here is nothing but a 
parade about essays, and class books, and preachers 
—A pretty jest indeed, enough to throw one into the 
vapours—I have done with the Pioneer—Kitty reach 
me my snuff-box, and the second volume of Rode- 
rick Random.” I confess, sir, although I was not so 
noisy as my aunt, I agreed with her exactly. I could 
indeed have forgiven you, had you let us have love 
adventures, or some pretty little stories which would 
have made one ery; and have now to assure you, if 
you mean to preserve a place in our family, and not 
be regarded as a mere methodist, you will publish, 
at least, the London fashions in your next. 
This from your humble servant, 
RACHEL SPRIGHTLY. 
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From these specimens, it is clear, a misunder- 
standing exists between the Pioneer and his readers. 
It is also a sample of the pretty and agreeable man- 
ner in which one who sets up to write for the public, 
may expect tobe goaded. Were it not that I am cer- 
tain my worthy correspondents had rather I should 
bear the blame of a disappointment, than themselves, 
1 would remind them of the outlines which the Pio- 
neer, at the outset, marked for himself. By consult- 
ing the prospectus, and the cover of every number, 
my readers will find, that the essays were to be lite- 
rary, moral, or theological ; and it would be a viola- 
tion of the articles of agreement, to introduce any 
thing which would not rank under some of the heads 
now mentioned, before public warning should be 
given. If my readers be in reality disappointed, I beg 
them to recollect the terms, and not to charge me 
with that which resulted from their own negligence. 

HowkveEr, as I earnestly wish to give satisfac- 
tion, and to render my paper as useful as possible, I 
now advertise my readers, that I contemplate enlarg- 
ing the plan after the first six months, and that a 
prospectus specifying the terms, shall be issued in the 
mean time. And here let me assure my reader, that 
not barely the existence, but the excellency of my 
paper depends upon him. The Pioneer will not 
write party politics to please Mr. Freeman, nor 
broad humour to make Mr. Quizz laugh, nor yet fill 
his paper with practical religion to gratify Mr. 


Meanwell ; yet he intends to sprinkle his work ocea- 
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sionally with political information and discussions, 
with innocent and delicate humour, and even with re- 
ligion ; and although he will not engage to gazette 
balls, assemblies, plays or fashions for Miss Spright- 
ly, nor yet to write romances or tragedies to make 
her weep, he shall occasionally take a peep at the 
toilette, and apply his cane to the shoulders of all 
rude and impertinent visiters. 

Havine said thus much to promote a good un- 
derstanding between my readers and myself, I shall 
conclude this paper with a letter from a club of warm 
friends. 


Mr. PIONEER. 

WE wish you suecess. Your paper is not adapted 
exactly to the western meridian, but it is the more 
consistent with itself. A Pioneer implies obstacles 
which it is his province to remove. We are certain, 
that literary subjects cannot be duly appreciated, but 
by people of taste, and that the people must remain 
destitute of taste if they are not cultivated. There is 
not an objection can be urged against an attempt to 
diffuse literary information, which would not equally 
operate against every useful study. ‘The objection, 
that it is not relished, is the strongest argument in 
favour of perseverance. There are few studies, or 
even arts, of real value, in which we embark, which 
are agreeable in the beginning; but by degrees we 
become habituated to them, and they gain upon the 
heart. We cannot sufficiently admire the disinterest- 
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edness of your attempt. While we are every day 
dunned for patronage by mercenary scribblers, who 
adapt themselves to the ignorance and humble taste 
of the people, merely to make a living ; you have 
undertaken the generous task of informing the un- 








derstanding, refining the taste, and begetting a love 
of literature. You eannot have been ignorant, that 
this was by far a less popular path to move in, and 
that few comparatively could appreciate your la- 
bours: and we are certain, that with infinitely less 
labour than you support your present work, you 
might have selected from the sorry prints of the 
day, and written squibs for a party, to the great and 
general satisfaction of the people. Your profits would 
have been in proportion. But, sir, you have disdain- 
ed the servile task, and made choice of that, which, 
although Jess lucrative, is more honourable. We learn 
with surprise, from the face of your papers, that you 
still toil alone in the field of literature. From the 
state of letters in the western country, we had not 
anticipated much literary aid, but certainly some 
might have been reasonably expected. But we can- 
not suppress our indignation, on being well informed, 
that your laudable undertaking is discountenanced, 
and, in many instances, directly opposed by some of 
our clergy. What motives can induce them to behave 
in a manner so degrading to their own character, 
and hostile to the interests of society? Shall we as- 
eribe it to that contemptible priestcraft which has al- 
ways felt alarmed upon an attempt to break the 
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spell of ignorance? Or can we for a moment suspect 
them of a wish to crush a solitary individual, en- 
gaged in that which they dare not but to pronounce 
meritorious? The mischiecous gambols of the clergy, 
we are aware, occupy a very large proportion of the 
history of the world ; but we had never dreamt our 
humble preachers were the least addicted to such 
pranks. We, however, think it not improbable, sir, 
since they have committed themselves, they will be 
sufficiently persevering, and have little doubt, if they 
have eonspired the ruin of your literary projeets, 
they will labour to accomplish it; but we are deter- 
mined their ignoble victory shall cost them dear. 
Moreover, we are not without hope that, after the 
adversaries of learning in the western country shall 
have wasted their succours upon you, your successor, 
more fortunate, but perhaps not more deserving, 
shall bring them to capitulate. Your fate will, of 
course, accord with your undertaking. It is the pro- 
vince of a Pioneer to clear the way. Repeating our 
wish of success in your laudable task, 
We are, with due respect, 
Your sincere friends, 
ANTHONY ANVIL, JEFFRY GroTivs, &e. 

P. S. We are determined to co-operate with you 
in keeping a correct list of those who may distin- 
guish themselves in the western country as the ad- 
versaries of literature and taste ; and to have their 
names preserved in your papers, as flies in amber, 
that posterity may learn the extent of their obliga- 
tion to these intrepid gentlemen. 
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ON ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF A 
PEOPLE FROM THEIR LANGUAGE. 


WERE there no fragments of historical informa- 
tion in existence, but did specimens of the lan- 
guages of the several nations remain, this latter 
would furnish a key to an acquaintance with their 
manners, customs, policy, religion, and cultivation. 
This method of acquiring knowledge would be less 
liable to misrepresentation and inaccuracy, than even 
history itself. It is like facets, when compared with 
mere professions, in ascertaining the human charae- 
ter. The one may admit of interested suppression or 
colouring ; the other cannot. It has this advantage, 
that although not so copious, it is much less adapt- 
ed to become an instrument of deception. 

To give a specimen of this method of analysis, 
we may observe, that on the Hebrew language the 
linguist could determine little with certainty. If, in- 
deed, it were spoken by other nations anterior to, or 
contemporaneous with the Jews, it is not improbable 
it may have been a more copious language than it 
appears to us; and may have been equally well 
adapted to science as to sacred history and theology. 
But if the Old Testament, the only deposit of classi- 
eal Hebrew which now exists, contain all the roots 
of that language, it is evidently, almost exclu- 
sively adapted to sacred subjects ; consequently the 
people who spoke it must have been little addicted 
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to philosophy, and much devoted to the religion of 
the true God. 

Tue language of the Greeks shews them to have 
been a people active, enterprising, brave, learned, 
and polite. Its copiousness, abounding with terms 
and idioms suited to the various subjects, history, 
polities, philosophy, and the fine arts, has not been 
equalled by any language either ancient or modern. 
The inference is, that the Grecians must have pos- 
sessed an acuteness and comprehensiveness of intel- 
lect unparalleled by any nation, with a versatility of 
genius, equally adapted to every science and every 
art. Yet by the same analysis, we can ascertain that 
the Greeks were a superstitious and idolatrous peo- 
ple, with no suitable conceptions of either the object 
or nature of divine worship. Their language, in the 
mythological department, abounds with terms, and a 


phraseology degrading even to their own gods, and 
not the most remotely adapted to the worship of the 
Deity. 

THE productions of the Roman writers for many 
centuries after the building of the city, are confined 


to war and politics. On these subjects, for justness 
of description and appropriate expression, they are 
excelled by none. But in the superior departments of 
philosophy and liberal learning, their language was 
so deficient, that Cicero, when he wrote on philoso- 
phy, was obliged to naturalize many Grecian terms ; 
and Lucretius, to draw entirely upon the sources of 
Grecian literature. It was not until the Augustan 
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age that the Latin was suceessfully cultivated on 
subjects within the province of polite literature. This 
exactly accords with the history of the Romans, who, 
for the first seven hundred years, were employed in 
laying the foundation ef their vast empire in con- 
quest, but who, in the subsequent periods, proceeded 
to cultivate the sciences. 

Wuo, upon becoming acquainted with the French 
classical writers, does not perceive their copiousness 
and ease on every literary subject, particularly in 
the regions of taste and of pathos? Yet the language 
is copious only to a certain degree, which may be 
termed the mediocrity of genius. In those expres- 
sions which mark the higher exertions of mind, of 
imagination, and of passion, it is deficient. When the 
vigorous and acute intellect is to be traced, and the 
shades of abstract and metaphysical science to be 
marked with accuracy; when the imagination is to 
rise to the sublime heights of epic poetry; or when 
the passions are to be precipitated into violence, 
their language falls below the requisite energy and 
copiousness. ‘The genius of the language thus accords 
with the genius of the people, which, in the middle 
path of science, has successfully rivalled every other 
nation, but which, in depth, in acuteness, in sublimi- 
ty, and the violent passions, must yield to their more 
phlegmatie and philosophic neighbours, 

FINALLY, were a specimen of the prevailing 
phraseology of America to be transmitted to an en- 
lightened European, totally ignorant of the history 
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of the country, there is every reason to believe, upon 


seeing how rich it is in terms of patriotism and trade, 
he must conclude that the genius of the people prin- 
cipally displayed itself in politics and commerce, 





SONNET. 
BY LUPERCIO LEONARDO DE ARGENSOLA. 


THE sun has chas’d away the early shower, 





And now upon the mountain’s clearer height, 
Pours o’er the clouds, aslant, his growing light. 

The husbandman, loathing the idle hour, 

Starts from his rest, and to his daily toil, 
Light-hearted man, goes forth; and patient now 
As the slow ox drags on the heavy plough, 

With the young harvest fills the reeking soil. 

Domestic love his due return awaits, 

With the clean board bespread with country cates ; 
And clust’ring round his Knee his children press; 

His days are pleasant, and his nights secure. 

O cities ! haunts of power and wretchedness ! 

Who would your busy vanities endure ? 


Content with what I am, the sounding names 
Of glory tempt not me; nor is there ought 

in glittering grandeur that provokes one wish 
Beyond my peaceful state. What tho’ I boast 
No trapping that the multitude adores 

In common with the great ; enough for me 
That naked, like the mighty of the earth, 

I came into the world, and that like them 

i must descend into the grave, the house 

For all appointed ; for the space between, 
What more of happiness have I to seek 

Than that dear woman’s love, whose truth I know, 
And whose fond heart is satisfied with me? 
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i ON EDUCATION. 
ade ‘ 
ming (Quinet. Lib. i. c. 2.) 


I SHALL employ this essay chiefly upon the 
discussion of the following question, viz. Whether 
the confining his studies to his own home, and within 
the walls of a private house, or entering him into a 
large school, and putting him, as it were, under the 
care of a public master, is most conducive to the 
young gentleman’s advantage? The latter method, I 
perceive, has been followed by those who have regu- 
lated the polity of the most illustrious states, as well 
as by the most eminent authors. 

WE are not however to dissemble, that the pri- 
vate opinion of some dissent from this almost gene- 
ral practice of publie education ; and that ehiefly- 
through two reasons. The first is, that the morals 
of a youth are more safe by his being retired from a \ 
crowd of boys, all of them of an age prone to vice ; 

I wish that there was no foundation for the immo- ( 
ralities that are often charged upon that time of life. 
Their other reason is, that a master, be he who he 
will, has more time to bestow upon one boy than he 
ean have when he is to instruct numbers. 

As to the first reason, it is a matter of great 
weight. For were I clear that the public schools, ! 
while they advance studies, hurt morals, I should \¥ 
prefer the practice of morality even to the endow- 
ments of eloquence. But, in my opinion, they are 
one and the same thing, and cannot be separated. 
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For I account no one to be an orator, if he is not an 
honest man; and I should not wish him to be other- 
wise, were it even possible. Let me therefore ean- 
vass this matter first. 

Boys, say they, have their morals debauched at 
public schools. 1 grant this sometimes to be the 
ease; but they are debauched at home likewise : 
and J am thoroughly persuaded, that many instances 
may be brought to prove, that, in either education, 
the morals have been both debauched and inviolably 
preserved. The whole difference lies in nature, and 
in the care bestowed upon a pupil. Supposing a 
youth to have a natural propensity to vice ; suppo- 
sing no care to bave been taken in forming and in 
cultivating his morals in the most early time of his 
life ; supposing this, I say, he will find opportunities 
for practising vice, even in solitude itself. It is pos- 
sible for his private tutor to be a profligate fellow; 
and he is as liable to be debauched by keeping com- 
pany with wicked slaves, as with graceless young 
gentlemen. 

SuprposinG, on the other hand, his natural dispo- 
sition to be virtuous; supposing his parents not to be 
quite slothful, stupid and indifferent about his educa- 
tion; no more is to be done than to chuse for his 
master, a man of the most irreproachable morals (a 
matter that is always chief in a sensible parent's 
thoughts), and then put him under a regular course 
of education; without forgetting to place about his 
person some worthy, discreet friend, or faithful freed- 
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man, who, by constantly keeping him company, will 








over-awe and reform all his companions, who are 
suspected of lewdness. This apprehension, therefore, 
is easily guarded against. 

Wovxp to Heaven, that we ourselves were not 
the chief instruments in corrupting the morals of our 
children! No sooner are they born, than we enervate 
them by fondness; for that delicacy of education, 
which we term indulgence, breaks down every power 
both of body and mind. When the child stammers 
about in costly robes, what will not the man aspire 
to? The first words he learns to lisp are his purple, 
or his crimson cloak ; and we pay more attention to 
his palate than to his pronunciation. Before they 


leave their go-carts, they grow up to be lads; and 


never do they put afoot to the ground, but whey 
they are swung and suspended in leading strings by 
their attendants. When they say any thing immo- 
dest, we feel sensible pleasure. We kiss and fondle 
them for expressions that would put even an effemi- 
nate Avgyptian out of countenance; and where is 
the mighty wonder in their being such early profi- 
cients in luxury ; for all they learn and all they hear 
is from ourselves? They are witnesses of our lewd- 
est, our most infamous amours; our dining-rooms 
ring with obscene songs ; and all our entertainments 
are mixed with indecent objects. This, at first, be- 
comes habit, and habit grows into nature. The poor 
infants learn those things before they know them to 
be vices ; and thus melting into luxury, and dissolved 
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muy not be a matter of business, but of aifection ; 
and thereby he shall never get into a crowd. A mas- 
ter, let him have but a moderate tincture of learn- 
ing, will, for his own credit, cherish application and 
genius wherever he finds them. But supposing that 
we ought to avoid very great schools (a point I can- 
not agree to when the numbers are drawn togethei 
by the merits of the master), it will not follow, that 
we are to condemn ail public sehools. To condemn 
them all, is one thing ; and to chuse the best, is ano- 
ther. Having thus, I apprehend, answered all objec- 
tions to public schools, I will now give my own sen- 
timents. | 

In the first place, the future orator, who, we must 
suppose, is to be in public life, and in all the bustle 
of business, ought, from his childhood, to be habituat- 
ed with company, without pining *in shades and soli- 
tude. ‘The man who languishes in retirement, and 
rusts, as it were, in obscurity, always requires to be 
roused and pushed on; or he takes an opposite turn, 
and swells with vain conceit ; for the man who never 
compares himself with another, naturally over-values 
himself. When he has occasion to practise what he 
has studied, he stumbies in broad noon-day; he is 
startled at every new object; and the reason is, that 
he has studied in private, what he is to practise in 
publie. 

I sHaxx but just mention the friendships that are 


contracted by a public education, and which are ee- 
mented with such inviolable affection that they conti- 
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nue in full force even in old age. For nothing is 
more endearing than for men to have been initiated 
together in the same sacred mysteries of learniitg. 

flow shall the man who separates himself from 
society, which not only men, but even brutes natu- 
rally affect, ever attain to what is called the know- 
ledge of the world? 

I am farther to observe, that a domestie educa- 
tion confines the scholar to what he alone is taught; 
but in a school, he may likewise learn what others 
are taught. He will have hourly opportunities of 
being instructed, of being set right, of profiting by 
the reproaches of some, and of rivalling the praises 
of others. He will think it disgraceful to yield to 
his fellow, and glorious to out-do his superior. All 
iliese circumstances are incentives to the mind; and, 
though ambition in itself is a viee, yet it is often the 
parent of virtues. I remember my masters obsery- 
ed a custom that had its advantages. For they dis- 
tributed their scholars into forms, and in repeating 
their lessons, they took place of one another accord- 
ing to the measure of every boy’s proficiency ; and 
thus every one of us had an opportunity of advan- 
eing in proportion to our improvement, ‘his point 
of precedency was seriously canvassed ; each boy 
fought hard for every place he took; and his ambi- 
tion was crowned when he became head of his form. 
But he had more than one chance for this, For if he 
missed it once, he had, that day month, an opportu- 
nity of another challenge. ‘Thus the lead boy never 
grew renuss through suceess ; and the others e: ger- 
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ly wished tour an opportunity to retrieve their honour. 
So far as I can be a judge, this method was a sharp- 
er spur to our application, than were all the lectures 
of our masters, the cares of our tutors, or the wish- 
es of our parents, | 
Bur as emulation is serviceable when we have 
made some proficiency in learning, so even the young- 
est beginners find it more agreeable, because it is more 
easy, to imitate their school-fellows than their mas- 
ters. For it can scarcely be supposed, that children, 
when in the first rudiments of learning, will dare to 
aspire to the very summit of it all at once ; they will 
chuse rather to cling to what is next them, and, like 
vines twining round trees, by first embracing the low- 
er branches, they will equal the highest. This obser- 
vation is so true, that the master, who prefers whatis 
serviceable to what is showy, will make it his business, 
while the mind is yet unformed, rot io over-burthen 
the weakness of the scholar, but to manage his abili- 
ties, and accommodate himself to his capacity. For 
as the mouth of a vessel, when narrow, dashes aside 
the liquor that is hastily poured upon it, but receives 
it when it is conveyed into it gradually, and, as it, 
were, drop by drop, till itis full, thus great attention 
ought to be paid to the dimension of a boy’s capacity. 
For matters of difficult conception cannot enter inte 
the understanding of a boy before it is dilated and op- 
en. It is therefore expedient to associate him with 
those companions, whom he is first to imitate, and 
then to outdo; and thus he gradually will give hopes 
of his arriving at excellency. 
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